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ABSTRACT 

A national survey, sponsored by the National 
Institute of Education and undertaken by the National Centcfr for 
Research in Vocational ' Education , focused on ascertaining the 
school's lole in teaching competencies related to good consumer 
practice* Questions concerning where such competencies should be 
taught and where they are actually learned were asked of the general 
adult public in face-to-face interviews. In the public's opinion, 
competencies pertaining to consumer power, money management, and 
consumer finance were the shared responsibilities of the home, 
school, and individual, where these competencies were actually 
learned, however, was not necessarily where the public perceived that 
they should be taught. For the most part, consumer economic 
competencies were perceived to be self-taught. (Appendixes contain 
survey information, including survey questions and competencies for 
both consumer economics and occupational adaptability.) (^LB) 
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FOREWORD 



The National Center for Research in Vocational Education, 
The Ohio State University, is continuing its programmatic 
research into the nature and application of occupational 
adaptability and transferable skills, a research program 
sponsored by the National Institute of Education. This report is 
one of a series that has been developed to aid educators in 
preparing today's youth and adults for careers characterized by 
change • 

This study focused on answering questions concerning the 
school's role and responsibility for teaching consumer-related 
competencies. The research findings reported are based on a 
national survey of adults conducted by the National Center in 
summer 1979. This paper reports significant results of the 
research study and implications of the findings. 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
wishes to express its appreciation to those persons contributing 
their expertise to the analysis of the study and review of the 
report. Recognition is especially due to Jolaine Scholl for her 
statistical assistance. The helpful advice of Dr. Carter 
Collins, Project Officer from the National Institute of Education 
is acknowledged* We also chank the external project reviewers-- 
Ms . Joan Simon Jones, Decision Research Corporation; Mr. Robert 
Stump, private consultant; and Dr. Richard Ruff^ The National 
Center for Research in Vocational Educat ion--f or their excellent 
reviews and suggestions. Appreciation is also extended to Dr. 
William Ashley, Director of the Occupational Adaptability and 
Transferable Skills Program, The National Center for Research in 
Vocat ional Education. 

Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 

The National Center for Research 
i n Voca t ional Education 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Questions concerning where competencies in consumer 
economics should be taught and where they are actually learned 
were asked of the general adult public in face-to-face 
interviews. This survey, sponsored by the National Institute of 
Education at the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education, The Ohio State University, was intended to ascertain 
the school's role in teaching competencies related to good 
consumer practices . 

In the public's opinion, competencies pertdininy to consumer 
power, money management, and consumer finance were the shc'red 
responsibilities of the home, the school, and the self. Whcfo 
these competencies were actual] learned, however, was not 
necessarily where the public perceived tiidt th.ey ^ihouid be 
taught. For the most part, consumer econoiuic coiape tone ies were 
perceived to be self-taught. 

Given the legislation o£ minimum competency testing, and the 
fact that basic reading and mathematics skills underlie consuirier 
economic competencies, the role of the school in teaching money 
management and consumer finance is of utmost importance. How the 
schools can best meet this responsibility — and share it with the 
home and community — should be o£ high priority. 
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INTRODUCTION 



A national survey conducted by The National Center tor ;^e- 
search in Vocational Education showed that 65 percent oL the 
American adult population thought that they would have a .jreat 
deal of difficulty in life it they could not make clian^jo usiivj 
bills and coins and could not manage money for paying their bills 
on time^ Also, half of the population said ttiat they would in 
difficulty if they could not balance a checkbook or write a 
check. 

Although these situations use the basic skills oL readnv], 
writing and arithmetic, they do not concern the typical reciJini) 
compreiiens ion and computation problems tauglit and tested in ..lost 
schools. Called functional competencies, tliey involve basic 
skills applied to performance in real-lile situations. Yet wr,^ 
read in the newspapers that many students leave school with a 
poor grasp of such basic skills. 

Because of the. ^p^ubl ic ' s tendency to look to the .sc'nool t^j 
doctor society's lumiediate ills, v/e v/anteLl to examine [jublic per- 
ception of the school's role in teaching comj.)*.^ tenc ies . As stat«js 
legislate lor minimum competency testing~-and oiuployers exclaiiu 
that kids don't have a good attitude and can't read and 
write — more investigation is needed. Ttiereiore, this study wa.s 
conducted to ascertain where, in the [public's o^.^inion, i^unctional 
competencies should be taught and are learned — the lioi.ie, the 
school, the work place, or by one's own sell. 

From an educational policy point of view, a tundamen ta L 
question is whetlier competencies required foi' consumer i:>ehaviors 
should be treated as skills one acquires ttirough experiences .it 
home and work, or whether tliey should be treated as an area oj: 
study in the school curriculum. The former position suggests 
that facility in computation and reading is adec^uate preparation 
for learning consumer competencies on one's own. The second 
position, however, implies a conscious effort to identify com- 
petencies and their instructional components. 

Still another aspect is whether there is public consensus on 
what consumer competencies are, their relative importance as life 
skills, and their relative role as a part ol: formal education. 
How the public responds to those points will suggest whether at 
this time schools provide a viable means for teaching consumer 
compete nc ies . 

An aspect of the issue of public attitude toward the role of 
the school in teaching consumer competencies is probably re- 
flected by the life experiences ofi the respondents. Therefore, 
there may be significant differences in views according to 
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personal characteristics and life styles of the respondents, 
AlsO/ if perceived need for consumer competencies reflects life 
style, one might ask whether persons would respond differently 
according to the region of the country or size of community in 
which they live. 

In response to these issues, the National Institute of 
Education funded a survey conducted-^in July 1979 of the adult 
public in the United States, The survey wa.s one of a series, ^ 
The other surveys sampled the general adult public, teachers, 
students, and employers on competencies in occupational 
adaptability. Survey information, including the survey questions 
and competencies for both consumer economics and occupational 
adaptability, are given in appendix A of this report. 

The survey questions concerned respons ibil i ty for teaching 
competencies (Where should they be taught?), ac tual i ty of where 
competencies were learned (Where did you learn them?), and 
importance (How well would you do in life without them?). These 
questions were asked in regard to forty consumer-related 
functional competencies • 



OVERVIEW OF SURVEY FINDINGS 



As a general overview, public opinion was divided among the 
options of home, school and self-taught for where competencies 
should be taught, but slanted toward self-taught on where they 
were actually learned. This relationship is depicted in table 1, 
where the percentages are the average percent for the forty 
competencies for each response option. 

TABLE 1 

PERCENT RESPONSE FOR CONSUMER COMPETENCIES 





Should Be 


Actually 


Options 


Taught 


Learned 


Self-taught 


36% 


55% 


Home 


33% 


27% 


School 


25% 


11% 


Job 


2% 


2% 


Did not know 


4% 


5% 


TOTAL 


100% 


100% 



1. The surveys were conducted by Opinion Research Corporation of 
Princeton, New Jersey, under subcontract to The National Center 
for Research in Vocational Education. 
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As shown above/ seldom was the response choice of "on the 
job" seen by the public as a viable option for either where the 
competencies should be taught or were learned. For this reason, 
"on the job" choices will be dropped from subsequent analyses. 
Functional competencies in consumer economics are seemingly 
learned through association with parents, teachers, or by one's 
self, but not from employers. However, specific competencies may 
be assigned predominately to one (or a combination of) response 
options. Assignation of responsibility by individual 
competencies is shown in appendix B. 

In terms of importance (see third question and response op- 
tions on survey form in appendix A), an average of 13 percent of 
the respondents felt they could "do well" without consumer 
competence. This would indicate that the majority of the public 
perceives the competencies as important for doing well in life as 
a consumer. Indeed, 48 percent indicated they would have "some 
problems," 33 percent indicated they would have "a great deal of 
difficulty" without many of the competencies, and 6 percent "did 
not know . " 

The relative rank of importance for the forty individual 
competencies is given in appendix C. The items are ranked by 
mean response, where the mean is the average on a three-point 
scale for all respondents by each item. 



COMPETENCIES SURVEYED 



A valid list of competencies for use in the public survey 
was obtained through a literature search. These competencies 
were reviewed by educators and consumer advocates. After 
additions and corrections, forty statements were included in the 
survey of consumer competencies. These statements, although not 
inclusive, represent a wide range of consumer behaviors. 

Responses of the public to a question pertaining to the 
importance of the item were examined, and the forty items were 
reduced to three sets of competencies. These sets were used in 
subsequent data analysis. ^ They are described and named as 
follows • 

Set 1. Consumer Power . This set encompasses active 
behaviors required by a person for good consumer 



2. The data were factor analyzed, resulting in three factors, 
herein identified as competency sets. In analyses, actual 
responses were utilized; the factors served as the blueprint for 
clustering items. 
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practices, including use of consumer riqhts. Competencies 
in this set are as follows: 

- Take good care of your belongings or property 

- Have something fixed using the warranty 

- Fix things wher. they break or tear 

- Order things you want from a catalog 

- Decide between renting or buying things you may 
not need very often 

- Rent an office or a place to live 

- Recognize false advertising when you see it 

- Make the right decisions about buying things that 
are advertised to make you want them 

- Get help if you have problems with your purchases 

- Get your money back if the item you bought is not 
well made or does not work well 

- Be able to tell when you are not getting 
sa t isf ac tory service 

- Complain about poor service to the right person 

Set 2. Money Management s This set describes skills 
used in running a household or one's personal life. 
Competencies in this set are the following: 

" Prepc^re and stick to a budget 

- Understand how changes in the economy make a 
difference in how much you have to spend 

- Understand how the price of gasoline and other 
resources changes as supplies are used up 

- Decide which purchases you make are necessary and 
which are not 

- Decide if you should pay cash or charge what you 
Duy 

- Find stores that have the best bargains 

- Find out about the quality of what you are buying 
before you buy it 

- Decide which item is the best buy, based on unit 
prices given at a store 

~ Es tabl ish a cred i t rat ing 

- Borrow money in the easiest and best way 

- Get a personal loan from a bank, if you need a 
loan 

Set 3> Consumer Finance ^ This set describes skills 
involved in the manipulation and exchange of money. 
Competencies in this set are as follows: 

- Make change using bills and coins 

- Write a check or fill out a money order 

- Add the total cost (plus tax) of a purchase 
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- Decide if a more expensi^^o item is worth the extra 
cost 

- Balance a checkbook 

- Shop around for the kind of savings plan that 
meets your needs 

- Decide what gives you the best return (or profit), 
on your money^ if you want to save 

- Manage money so that you can pay your bills 

- Keep records and receipts to file income tax 



Where the Competency Sets Should Be Taught 



The data sets described above were formed on the basis of 
the public's perception of each competency's importance. Within 
each data set, however^ are items that people thiiiK should be 
taught in school, at home, and self-taught, as shown below. 

Consumer Power . The percent of persons choosing home , 
school, and self-taught as where competencies should be 
taught and actually were learned is as follows: 

Options Should Actual 

Self-taught 41.7% 58,8% 

Home 36.8% 29 . 3% 

School 15.0% 5.7% 



The predominant response is "self-taught," meaning that 
the public believes that most competencies in this set 
should be self-taught. Also, many perceived this set 
as the home's responsibility to teach (36,8 percent for 
should be taught at home). 



Money Management * The percent responses by response 
opt ions are as follows : 



Options Should Actual 

Self-taught 37. 5% 57. 5% 

Home 30.0% 24.0% 

School 25. 3% 9*9% 



Although "in school" is given less responsibil i ty than 
"self-taught" or "at home," the responsibility for 
teaching this set is shared among the three. Where the 
competencies are actually learned is generally 
"self-taught," followed by learned "at home." 

Consumer Finance o The percent responses by response 
option are as follows: 
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Options 



Should 



Actual 



School 40,2% 21,8% 

Home 3 3.2% 29.6% 

Self-taught 21,3% 41.1% 

Again, the responsibility for teaching competencies in 
consumer finance is shared among the three, altliough 
more people perceive this set to be more of tiie 
school's responsibility than is apparent for the other 
two sets. 



SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES V>?ITHIN COMPETENCY SETS 



Personal characteristics of age, race, and sex of re- 
spondent, and demographic characteristics of city size and region 
of the country were selected for analysis regarding the role of 
the school in teaching functional competencies in consumer 
economics. In the data analysis, group means within variables 
were compared for statistically significant dif f erences . 3 

On the questions of where the competencies should be taught 
and where they were actually learned, significant differences 
were found for age, city size and region. Whc^re these 
differences occur is indicated on the following chart: 



City 

Agje Size Reg ion 



opt ions 




*CP 


MM 


CF 


CP 


MM 


CF 


CP 


MM 


CF 




Set 1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


SCHOOL 


Should 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


0 


X 


0 




Ac tual 


X 


X 


X 


X 


0 


0 


0 


0 


X 


HOME 


Should 


X 


0 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


0 


0 




Ac tual 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


0 


0 


SELF- 


Should 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


0 


TAUGHT 


Ac tual 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


0 


X 


X 


*CP = consumer 


power 




X = 


significant 


at 


> . 


05 


MM = money management 




0 = 


not 


significant 





CF = consumer finance 



3. One-way analyses of variance with Scheffe's a posteriori con- 
trast test were computed. 
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The number of groups and their makeiJP £or these data 
variables are as follows. 



Age, 8 groups - less than 20, 21-^25, 26-30 , 
31-35, 36-40, 41-50, 51-60, and 6o plus 

City Size, 7 groups - less than 2^500; 
2, 500- 24 , 999; 25,000-49,99 9; 
50 , 000-249, 999 ; 250 , 0 00-4 99 , 9 99 ; 
500,000-999,999; and 1 million Plus 

Region, 4 groups - East, North Cq^^ tral , 
South, West 

Younger respondents and older ue^pond^ri ts differed, with the 
younger more likely than the older ..o say competencies should be 
taught at home or in school. The West differed fairly 
consistently from the other regions (most Often from the 
Northeast) on where competencies should taught. For instance, 
persons in the West were more likely than Persons in the 
Northeast to say that competencies should be learned at home. In 
terms of city size, persons in large cities ( 500 , 000-99 9 , 999 ) , 
for instance, more often thought competencies should be taught 
and ac tually were learned at home than di^ others (especially 
those persons in small, rural areas). Tl^is pattern reversed in 
relation to "self-taught." 

Although mean differences for the d^ta sets by race and sex 
were not significant, there were some definitive patterns. 
Females were more likely than males to saY competencies were (and 
should be) learned in school or home and l^ss likely to say they 
were self-taught. Blacks and whites wete niore likely to assign 
learning to the school or home, whereas persons of Hispanic and 
Oriental background were more likely to ^ssign learning to 
sel f- taught . 



Significant Differences on the Sch pQl^s^ Respons ibil i ty 

To present a clearer picture of the school's role, analysis 
between group means for data variables oC ^ge, city size, and re- 
gion was performed.^ The following discission is, therefore, 
an explanation of the significant diffet^nc^s noted for school in 
the preceding chart. 



4. Analyses of variance of group means w^^^ computed. Signifi- 
cant pairs were identified using iJcheffe's procedure. 
Differences regarding home and self-tau are not noted in this 
report. Persons interested in these dat^ Should contact the 
au thors . 
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Age 



Responses for should be taught and actually was learned at 
school were examined and significantly different pairs among age 
groupings were determined* These pairs are identified as follow: 

Consumer Power 

Should: Over 60 years old group with 31-35 year 
old group 

Actual: Over 60 years old group with under 20 and 
21-25 year old groups 

Money Management 

Should: Over 60 years old group with all age 

groups through age 50 
Actual: Over 60 years old group with all age 

groups through age 40, Under 20 with age 

groups over 40 years old 



Consumer Finance 

Should: Over 60 years old group with all other 
age groups 

Actual: Over 60 years old group with all other 
age groups 

Regarding competencies in the set for Consumer Power^ 
persons just over thirty were more likely to ascribe these 
competencies to the school's role than were persons sixty years 
of age or older. However^ respondents in this thirty-one- 
thirty-five-year-old age group did not think they actually 
learned many of these competencies in school. Significant 
differences here were between the two youngest and the oldest 
groups. Although the youngest groups were more likely than the 
"over thirty" age group to learn these competencies in school, 
they did not think they had learned these competencies in school 
to the extent that they perceived the school responsible for 
teaching these competenc ies • 

For the set of competencies on Money Management, persons 
sixty and over differed significantly in their responses from 
most other age groups both on where these competencies should be 
taught and where they were actually learned. The oldest persons 
were less likely to think these competencies should be learned in 
school. The youngest group, persons under twenty, also differed 
significantly from all persons over forty on where competencies 
in money management were actually learned. The youngest persons 
were more likely to think they had learned these competencies in 
school . 
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The set of competencies for Consumer Finance is 
characterized by competencies that the public perceives as 
predominantly the school's responsibility. However, as in the 
case for money management, responses by the oldest age group 
significantly differed from the other age groups on bothx the 
"should" and "actual" questions: they are less likely to think 
these competencies should be learned in school. 



City size 

Only in relation to where competencies in the consumer power 

set were actually learned was there a significant difference 

between pairs relating to city size. For this set of 

competencies, persons in large cities (500,000-999,999) were more 

likely than persons in either smaller (50,000-24 9,999) or larger 

cities (1 million plus) to think that these competencies had 
actually been learned in school. 

Although the analysis showed better than chance findings 
between group responses by city size for the remaining competency 
sets, differences did not meet the stringent test of significance 
that was applied (Scheffe's test for significant pairs at the .05 
level). Of the analysis where pairs approached significance, an 
interesting grouping of cities by size and response pattern was 
observed. The greatest difference occurred between cities with 
populations of 2,500-24,999 and 2 5,000-4 9,999 and between cities 
with populations of 500,000-999,999 and 1 million. Persons in 
cities with populations of 2,500-24,999 and 500,000-999,999 
showed a relatively greater perception than persons in other- 
sized cities that consumer competencies should be taught and are 
being taught in school. 



Reg ion 

There was also only one set of significant pairs regarding 
region. In this instance, persons in the South were more likely 
to indicate consumer finance competencies were actually learned 
in school than were persons in the North Central region. 

■Differences on Impor tance 



There were no significant differences in persons' responses 
on relative importance of competency sets in regard to the 
variables studied. When responses to the survey question of "If 
you did not know how to do this,- how well would you get along in 
life?" are broken out by age , it does not appear that younger 
persons (between eighteen and thirty) differ much in their 
selection of important competencies from older persons. 
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Regardless of age group or data set, the five most important 
competencies were as follows: 

- Make change using bills and coins 

- Manage money so that you can pay your bills on time 

- Write a check or fill out a money order 

- Balance a checkbook 

- Keep records and receipts to file income tax forms 

Furthermore, most persons agreed on the five least important com- 
petencies. These were as follows: 

- Order things you want from a catalog 

- Decide between rent ing or buy ing things you may not need 
very often 

- Apply for credit 

- Get help if you have problems with your purchases 

- Find the right person to sell something for you 

Respondents in the younger age group, however, tend to think they 
can get along well in life if they do not have the additional, 
following competencies : 

- Understand how the price of gasoline and other resources 
is changed as supplies are used up 

- Find stores that have the best bargains 

- Decide which item is the best buy, based on unit prices 
given at the store 

- Fix things when they break or tear 



PUBLIC'S PERCEPTION OF HOW WELL THE SCHOOLS 
ARE MEETING THEIR RESPONSIBILITY 



The competencies thought to be predominately the school ' s 
responsibility were those closely related to basic computation 
and comprehension skills . Between 40 and 60 percent of the 
general adult puk^ic thought these activities should be taught in 
school : 

- Add the total cost {plus tax) of a purchase 

- Balance a checkbook 

- Write a check or fill out a money order 

- Understand how changes in the economy make a difference 
in how much you have to spend 

- Keep records and receipts to file income tax forms 

- Understand how the price of gasoline and other resources 
is changed as supplies are used up 

A question of concern is not only what the public perceives 
to be the school's potential role regarding the instruction of 
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functional competencies in consumer economics, but also to what 
extent this role is perceived as beiny met. To this end, 
discrepancy scores as well as the extent of ayreeinent between 
where competencies should be tauyht and were actually learned 
were examined.^ Data findings are given in the iollo.wing 
d isc uss ions . 



Discrepancy; Should De Taught at Scho ol 
vs. Actually Learned in School 



Examination of discrepancy scores indicates that there are 
several competencies the public feels could come under tlie 
school's jurisdiction more so than they do. The ciifferences ob- 
served, however, do not necessarily indicate the school's 
failure. Large discrepancies identify which competencies might 



be included in the school's instructional 
public seems to think, these competencies 
well as a consumer. 



activities if, as the 
are important for doing 



Competencies below are ranked from highest to lowest by the 
percent of discrepancy. Competencies that clustered at the higli 
end of the ranking, those for which the discrepancy between 
should be taught in school and actually learned in school is 
significantly different, are as follows: 

Percent 
Discrepancy 



Keep records and receipts for income tax 
records 

Get a mortgage on a house 
Balance a checkbook 

Understand how changes in the economy make < 
difference on how much you have to spend 
Understand how the price of gasoline and 
other resources is changed as supplies are 
used up 

Write a check or fill out a money order 
Get a personal loan from a bank if you need 
loan 



28% 
22% 
26% 

26% 



26% 
21% 

20% 



5. Discrepancy scores were obtained by subtracting the "actual" 
percent response for the total population from the "should" per- 
cent response. For example, if 55 percent of the people say 
"Balance a checkbook" should be taught at school and 29 percent 
say it is actually learned in school, the discrepancy is 26 
percent. Agreement scores were obtained from a cross-tabulation 
of "should" with "actual" responses for school. 
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is 



( cont inued ) 



Percent 
Discrepancy 



Decide what gives you the best return on your 



money 2U% 

- Add the total cost (plus tax) of a purchase 19'^ 
" Borrow money in the easiest and best way 19^^ 

- Finance something at a store or dealer 19'-^ 

- Get the right kind of insurance coverage 19^^ 



Agreement Between Individuals' Responses 
on the School's Role 



In setting up the survey, we were interested in knowing the 
public's opinion on whether or not competencies which they 
thought should be taught in school were actually being learned in 
school. In answer to this question, competencies showing highest 
agreement are 1 is ted below. These competencies and the 
percentage of persons agreeing that they had learned them where 
they thought they should be taught, i.e., in school, are as 
follows : 



Percent Respondents 
Who Thought Competency 
Should Be and Was 
Taught in School 



Add the total cost (plus tax) of a 

purchase 66% 
Make change using bills and coins 63^ 
Write a check or fill out a money 

order 58^^ 
Balance a checkbook 49% 
Understand how changes in the 
economy make a difference on how 

much you have to spend 44% 
Decide if a more expensive item is 

worth the extra cost 44^^ 
Understand how the price of 
gasoline and other resources is 

changed as supplies are used up 43% 
Decide what gives you the best 

return on your money 40% 
Make the right decisions about 
buying things that are advertised 

to make you want them 40% 
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VIEV^JPOirJT 



Teaching functional competencies in the classroom invoivcjs 
learning to apply knowledge and performance of basic skills. 
Computation, comprehension^ and communication skills, 
traditionally part of the primary school curriculum, ar o t lie 
structural elements of functional competencies. When these 
skills are learned through practice and application, tliey become 
invaluable tools for yetting along well in life. For example, i L* 
one has the skill of being able to do arithmetical manipulations, 
then that skill can be transferred from the classroom to 
budgeting, balancing a checkbook, comparative shopping, and the 
like. 

In the public's opinion, the school is perceived as playing 
a major role in students' attaining proficiency in money 
management and consumer finance. That this role is not being mot 
to the extent the public thinks it should be is a perception that 
perhaps needs to be examined. 

Some questions one might ask include: Arc students learning 
knowledge and processes but not how to use them out of the 
context of classroom instructional activity? Are the basic skill 
components of functional competencies being taught, but not to 
the point of mastery and proficiency? Is the "functional" aspect 
so far removed from the "academic" that students do not perceive 
tliat the same knowledge and skills are being used in botli 
situations? Is the content of consumer practices and economics a 
specialized area that schools do not have time to teach? 

In reviewing the findings of this survey, several ob- 
servations can be jiiade. First, how one perceives a competency or 
set of competencies may be related to one's age and accompanying 
life experiences. Many of the competencies about which questions 
are asked refer to situations and needs which people encounter as 
they get older and more involved* in owning property and managing 
money. As one gains more years of experience, the perceived re- 
lative contribution of school to one's education in that area 
will be less. Therefore, it is not surprising that persons sixty 
years of age and older differ significantly from persons in other 
age groups by giving the least support to the proposition of 
teaching money management and consumer finance in schools. The 
same rationale also supports the finding that the group of re- 
spondents who have actually learned these competencies in schools 
(relative to other groups) is the under twenty years old group. 
At the age of twenty, respondents have had limited experience to 
learn these competencies elsewhere. 

The pattern of response by age is somewhat different for the 
consumer power set of competencies. Those just over age thirty 
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assigned the strongest role to the school for teactiin.j these 
competencies. However, the group of same respondents ijuiicatocj 
that they had not learned these competencies in school. \;hat this 
pattern suggests is a second observation: awarene.ss o^ the need' 
for and acceptance of consumer activities is a political 
phenomenon in two ways. First, recognition that consumers havo 
rights that they need to learn to act on is a relatively new 
social attitude. Consumer councils and consumer hot lines arc 
relatively recent developments. Those persons who are probcujiy 
most comfortable with and accept consumer action policies most^ 
are persons in their mid-twenties to late thirties. of tiiat 
group/ those who are over thirty have had enough experience 
earning money and buying items to value consumer power 
competencies. 

This relatively new and heightened concern with consumer 
competencies is related to a third observation: the overall area 
of consumer competencies is more complex, more abstract and 
faster changing than it was twenty years ago. Today, persons can 
choose from a variety of types of savings and checking accounts, 
rent or buy household items, accept or defer compensation, and so 
forth. The day-to-day handling of purchases by credit has become 
an accepted way of life in ttie last ten years. Because the 
consumer area has become more complex recently, it is reasonable 
that persons who are older do not perceive the same need for 
instruction in these areas as those who are younger. 

Before discussing the possible implications of these three 
observations, a point about problems in this kind of survey is in 
order. In-depth analysis of the tabulations of responses which 
include responses by income, education, and occupation suggests 
tliat persons perceive the stated competencies in terms of levels. 
For example, a company president approaches the task of filing 
tax forms m a different way than a person who files a s^.ort 
form. In much the same way, a person who has had continued 
education in finance and related areas may interpret the term 
"school'' more broadly than persons with less than a twelfth grade 
education. For this reason further study of what different 
groups perceive to be a viable role for education of youth prior 
to high school graduation is needed. Also, the role of 
continuing adult education should be an area for more research 
and clarification. 

In summary, not only the school but also the hoii:e- and one'R 
self are seen as agents for teaching consumer skills. Com- 
petencies assigned by the public to the b.ome are abilities such 
as taking care of your belongings an.d fixing things; to the self 
are abilities such as deciding good ouys, knowing when you are 
getting good service, and getting help with purchases. Other 
specific competencies are seen as the combined responsibility of 
parents, teachers and self, such as establishing a creclit rating. 
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recognizing false advertising, and getting utilities turned on or 
off. Overall, learning to be a good consumer is a shared re- 
sponsibility and does not wholly belong to the schools, the home, 
or the self alone. 



A parallel study in occupational knowledge and adapta- 
bility^ produced findings similar to this study, in terms ol* 
the nature of competencies assigned to the home. The l:iome is 
seen by the public as a place to learn to manage one's self and 
one's possessions, to get along witli others, to do things for 
one's self, and to develop good attitudes. In the parallel 
study, competencies that should have been taught at home or in 
school but were not, were learned on the job. In this study, 
competencies not learned at home or in school were self-taught. 

V>Jhereas "self-taught" was the predominant response for wl^iere 
competencies in consumer economics were actually learned, the 
second choice was "at home." What "self-taught" means — learned 
by self as an adult or self as a child, whether self was at home 
or not — is unclear; this ambiguity should be noted in inter- 
preting results. That many of the competencies are learned 
through experience is logical and is to be expected. From the 
school's perspective, what could be of use to the adult consumer 
is to teach well the basic skills underlying competencies in con- 
sumer economics, as well as to teach students how to apply basic 
skills in order to function competently. 

Further, gaining support for new programs for teaching con- 
sumer competencies in schools will involve convincing persons 
sixty or older that young persons can substantially benefit from 
instruction in functional competencies related to performance in 
these areas. Such a public information effort would involve 
building awareness of the way in which consumer activities have 
become more complex. It should also stress the benefits of 
teaching functional competencies, in contrast to relying only 
upon experience as the best teacher. 



7. Selz, N. The Teaching of Employab il i ty Skills; Who's Re - 
sponsible? The National Center for Research in Vocational Educa- 
tion, The Ohio State University, Columbus, OH, 1980. 
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THE SURVLY AND SAMPLES 



For the surveys on occupational adaptability and consumer 
economics the questions were similar £or all samples of people. 
The survey participants, the total number per sample, and the 
proportional demographic characteristics expressed in percentacjes 
for each sample are shown in table 1 of this appendix/ 



TABLE 1 





DEMOGI^PHIC CHARACTERISTICS 


OF Tin: SAMPLICS 








•s 

Occupat iorial 


'■5 

Cons uiner 


General Public 


/\(Jcipt:du 1 i 1 ty 


Economics 


Total t>Iumber 




{ 208 J ) 


(2054 ) 


x\ M X I i 


LaCX O U 


2Gb 


24 't; 




i^iortn Lent.rai 


2o 


29 




o o u u n 


32 


30 




West 


14 


17 


I J ^ o 
i.\cl tj? 


V ¥ n 1 ti e 


88 


90 




ivj on wn 1 ne 


12 


10 


O t;? A 


ria 1 e 


50 


50 




r c 1 u ct X u 


du 


50 


Aye 


18-29 


27 


30 




30-44 


28 


30 




45-59 


20 


20 




60 or older 


24 


20 


Lducat ion 


Total high school 


60 


62 




Total colleye 


40 


48 


Occupa t ion 


Executive, manayeriai 


20 


17 




White collar 


24 


28 




Blue collar 


34 


3 5 




Ret ired 


20 


18 


I ncome 


Under $7,000 


16 


13 




$7,000-9 , 999 


13 


11 




$10 , 000-14 , 999 


15 


15 




$15 ,000-24, 999 


30 


36 




$25,000 and over 


20 


22 
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Teachers 



Occupational 
Adaptabi i i ty 



Total number 
Region 

Race 
Aqe 

Grades Taught 
Years Teaching 

Students 
Total number 
Reg ion 

Race 
Sex 

Class ification 
Employment 





( 9 7 d ) 


East 




North Central 


24 


South 


35 


West 


Io 


Whi te 


8 3 


Nonwh i te 


17 


3(J years or younger 


24 


3 1-40 


34 


41 or older 


40 


K-6 7-8 9-12 


28 


M i xed 


19 




39 


lU years or less 


14 


11-2U 




21 or more 


4 5 




34 




19 



% 

Occupa t ional 
Adaptabi 1 i ty 

(1752) 



East 19% 

North Central 27 

South 36 

West 18 

White 72 

Nonwhitu 28 

Male 45 

Female 55 

College Prep. 31 

General 38 

Voc/Bus iness 15 

Combina t ion 16 

No job 12 

1-3 jobs 66 

4 or more jobs 21 
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Employers 



% 

Occupational 
Adaptab i i i ty 



Total number 
Reg ion 



Type 



Si ze 





(107 ) 


1-1 CI O L. 


Z 6 -6 


North rpntral 


Z 1 


c;nn th 

W W Li U> 1 1 


A b 


VY ^ O l» 


*: j 


Manufacturing 


J o 


Construction 


1 


Ty"3n^DOKt"At* 1 r>n 

X i. U i t O \J L, d I. X i 1 




f^omrniin i t* i r^nc 




utilities 


5 


Trade 


13 


Aa r i C U 1 t" n 'T t=» Pr^yi=»c+-r-\/ 


/ 


Mini na 


b 


r iiiaiit^tr^ i-ncjurance^ 






1 U 


Rg search- ?it=»y"\7ir«(=»Q 


J 


i-49 Employees 


22 


5U-99 


19 


100-599 


24 


500-999 


11 


1,000 or more 


24 



There were three ipain questions. Participants responded to 
all three questions for each ability. The abilities were 
presented one after another. For the general adult samples, the 
questions and answers were given orally. The three other samples 
were required to read the questions, the abilities referred to, 
and circle their answers. 

The lead-in statement, que tions on the survey, and ability 
statements are given in tables 2 and 3. 
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TABLE 2 



QUESTIONS AND ITEMS FOR OCCUPATIONAL ADAPTABILITY SURVEY 



In looking at each ability, please tell me, first:/ where you feel this 
should be taught * Second, realizing that different people learn things 
various places, where do you feel most people actually learn each ability? 
Finally, how well do you think a person would do at work if he or she did not 
have this aJbility? 



Where should a person be 
taught this (most 
important place) 7 

1 • At home 

2* In school (any 
level) 

3. On the job 

4. Somewhere else C not 
listed above) 



To be able to 



Where do most people 
actually learn this? 

1« At home 

2. In school ( any 

1 ev e 1 ) 
3» On the job 
4. Somewhere else (not 

listed above) 



If a person did not have 
this ability , how well 
would he/she do at work? 

1. Do well at work 

2. Have some problems 
at work 

3« Have a great deal of 
difficulty at work 



1- Know what kind of work one wants to do 

2- Hold a job that matches one's interests and abilities 

3- Get a job for which one has the training and background 

4. Know if one wants to own a business or work for someone else 

5- Use the reading, writing and math skills the job calls for 

6- Get. along with others 

7- Use the tools and eqtiipment a job calls for 
8» Do parts of the job one may not like to do 

9- Know where tc look for information aibout jobs one has or vrould like to 
have 

10. List job interests, skills and experience for an employer 

11- Interview for different job positions when necessary 

12» Fill out forms as required by law or by an employer 

13. Get information £d:>out what is expected of you when starting a new job 

14* Dress and act properly 

15. Have a good work attitude 

16. Deal with pressures to get the job done 

17. Tell others what you are doing or what you want done 

18. Work without supervision, if necessary 

19. Figure out a better way to get things done 

20. Get support from others to change things that need changing on the job 
21* things at work in a new way when one gets the chance 

22. Take chances that may result in rewards 

23. Follow job safety and health rules 

24. Deal with unexpected things that happen 
25* Know one* s rights as an employee 

26. Follow rules and p>olicies 

27- Be a member of a union or professional group 

28- Persuade others to one's way of thinking 

29- Use materials and the knowledge of other people to develop one's job 
interests 

30- Know when one's own work is being done well 

31- Learn new job skills to get a different job or position 

32. Get promoted on the job 

33. Ask for a raise in salary 

34. Decide how and when to leave a job for another job 

35. Use what one already knows to do a new or different job 

36. Manage one's own time and activities 

37- Understand wages and deductions on one's paycheck or stub 

38. Understand the extras or benefits offered at work 

39, Figiire out the cost of using one's own car or public transportation in 
getting to and from work 
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TABLE 3 



QUESTIONS AND ITEMS FOR CONSUMER ECONOMICS SURVEY 



In looking at each ability, please tell me, first, where or how you feel 
you should be taught this. Second, please tell me where or how you actually 
learned it. Finally, how well do you think you would do in life if you did 
not have this ability? 



Where should you be Where did you actually If you did not know how 

taught this? learn this? t' - do this, how well 

vould you get along in 

1. At home 1- At home life? 

2- In school (any 2. In school (any 1- Get along well 

level) level) 2. Have some problems 

3. At work 3. At work 3. Have a great deal of 

4. Self-taught 4. Self-taught difficulty 



Know how to • . 

1. Make change using bills and coins 

2. Write a check or fill out a money order 

3. Add the total cost (plus tax) of a purchase 

4. Decide if a more expensive item is worth the extra cost 

5. Balance a checkbook 

6. Shop around for the kind of savings plan that meets your needs 

7. Decide what gives you the best return {or profit) on your money, if you 
want to save money 

8- Apply for credit cards (gas/ department store. Master Charge, etc.) 
9. Manage money so that you can pay your bills 

10. Keep records and receipts to file income tax forms 

11. Prepare and stick to a budget 

12. Understand how changes in the economy make a difference in how much you 
have to spend 

13. Understand how the price of gasoline and other resources is changed as 
supplies are used up 

14. Decide which purchases you make are necessary and which are not 

15. Decide if you should pay cash or charge what you buy 
16- Find stores that have the best bargains 

17. Find out about the quality of what you are buying before you buy it 

18. Decide which item is the best buy, based on unit prices given at the 
store 

19» Establish a credit rating 

20. Borrow money in the easiest and best way, if you need to borrow 

21. Get a personal loan from a bank/ if you need a loai* 
22» Get a mortgage on a house 

23. Finance something at a store or dealer (like a car, TV, stereo) 

24. Get your utilities turned on o* ^ff/ if you need to 

25. Get the electric or phone company to fix something if it is not working 

26. Get the right )cind of insurance coverage 

27. Take good care of your belongings or property 

28. Have something fixed using the warranty 

29. Fix things when they break or tear 

30* Decide between selling something large yourself/ such as a house or car* 
or having someone else sell it for you 

31. Find the right person to sell something for you 

32. Order things from a catalog 

33. Decide between renting or buying things you may not need very often 

34. Rent an office or a place to live 

3 5. Recognize f al se adverti sing when you see it 

36. Make the right decisions about buying things that are advertised to make 
you want them 

37. Get help if you have problems with your purchases 

38* Get your money back if the item you bought is not well made or does not 
work well 

39. Be able to tell when you are not getting satisfactory service (like from 
doctors, lawyers/ mechanics/ etc*) 

40. Complain about poor service to the right person 
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CONSUMER ECONOMICS COMPETENCIES ^^^^^^ .^.| 
Ranked by Importance 

Should 1 



1. 


Make change using bills and coins 


■ • 


■ 


• 


2. 


Manage money so that you can pay your bills 


1 


* 


■ 


3. 


Balance a checkbook 


• 


* 


• 


4. 


Write a check or fill out a money order 


• 


• 


■ 


5. 


Keep records and receipts to file income tax forms 


9 


* 


■ 


6. 


Add the total cost (plus tax) of a purchase 


» 


ft 


* 


7. 


Prepare and stick to a budget 




* 




8. 


Be able to tell when vou are not opfHno cjAHqfarhnrv cpru-ipp flil:p frm 
doctors, lawyers, mechanics, etc.) 




* 


■ 


9. 


Take good care of your belongings or property 


B 


■ 


* 


10. 


Decide which purchases you make are necessary and which are not 


B ★ 


* 




11. 


Understand how changes in the economy make a difference 


0 


* 


• 


12. 


Establish a credit rating 


★ B • 


* 




13. 


Decide if a more expensive item is worth the extra cost 


■ 


* 




14. 


Get a mortgage on a house 


e 


* 


■ 


15. 


flpi" VOlir mOnPV harlc if flip ifpy^ unu KAHiiVif le nAf vnl 1 ma/^o r\T Ar\t^c nAf 
vjcu jrvui mviiCjf uaK^n. xl Lllc ILQil yuu JJUU'' ilL Xb IIUL nVcii lliaUc Ui QUcb IIUL 

work well 


* 


* 


B 


16. 


Get your utilities turned on or off, if you need to 


★ B 


* 




17. 


Get the electric or phone company to fix something if it is not working 








18. 


Get the right kind of insurance coverage 


■ A ^ 

■ • K 






19. 


Decide what gives you the best return (or profit) on your money, if you 
want to save money 


• ★ 






20. 


Borrow money in the easiest and best way,, if you need to borrow 


★ e B 







21. 


Shop around for the kind of savings plan that meets your needs 




* 


• 


22. 


Recognize false advertising when you see it 




♦ 




23. 


Complain about poor service to the right person 




♦ 


■ 


24. 


Decide if you should pay cash or charge what you buy 




* 


■ 


25.5 


Have something fixed using the warranty 




* 


■ 


25.5 


uci-iut: uecween beiiing boraetning large yourself, such as a house or car, or 
having someone sell it for you 




* 


• 


27. 


Get a personal loan from a bank, if you need a loan 




* 


■ 


28. 


Find out about the quality of what you are buying before you buy it 




* 


■ 


29. 


Finance something at a store or dealer (like a car, TV, etc.) 




* 


■ 


30.5 


Rent an office or a place to live 




* 


• 


30.5 


uimetbcdna now me price or gasoline and other resources is changed as 
supplies are used up 




* 


• 


32. 


Fix things when they break or tear 




* 


• 


33. 


Get help if you have problems with your purchases 




* 


■ 


34. 


^a^e uie iiynt aecisiuns acout Duying tilings that are advertised to make 
you want them 




* 


■ 


35. 


Decide which item is the best buy, based on unit prices at the store 




* 


• 


36. 


Find the right person to sell something for you 




* 




37. 


Find stores that have the best bargains 

» , 




* 




38. 


Decide between renting or buying things you may not need very often 




* 


■ 


39. 


Apply for credit cards (gas, department store, Master Charge, etc.) 




* 


■ 


40. 


Order things you want from a catalog 


■ ★ 








■ home 

• school 

* »lf-taught 




1- First choice 
2 - Sscond choice 
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COMPETENCIES IN CONSUMER ECONOMICS 
AND RANK OF RESPONSE ON IMPORTANCE 


Rank 


1 . 


iictis.t=: uiicxiigi^ ut>xng DX.LXS ana coins 


1 


2. 


v^i-xi-c: d uiitiuh. UL i- i X X Out. a monsy oiraGir 


4 


^ * 


^uu Lilt: Luuax cost vp-Lus caxj or a purcnase 


6 




ut:i^xuc xj. d mure tiApensxve xcern xs worcn cne extra cost 


11 


— ' • 


odxctiiut: a cnecKDOOK, 


3 


6. 


Shop around for the kind of savings plan that meets your needs 


13 


7 . 


j^t^uxue wild L gxvet> you crie best return vor prorxt^ on vour monev , 
-I- ^ v-*^ wd iiL cij oave iTtuney 


13 


\j • 


i\ppx^ ror creaxt caras vgas, department store. Master Ctiargc, etc. 


) ] 8 


9 . 


iidtvc: iiiuuey ou tnau. you can psy vour uxxxs 


'? 


10. 


rvct:^ Lt:uuLut> caiiu Lecexpcs CO rxie income tax rorms 


5 


11. 


Prepare and stick to a budget 


— . — ^ — , — . 
7 


12. 


u tiu t: J. £3 Ldnu now cnanges m cne economy make a clirterence m hovr/ 
much you have to spend 


12 


13 . 


unuertscana now cne price or gasoxxne ana other resources xs 
Liidiigtju ao supplies aire used up 


16 


14 . 


utiuxut: wnxcn pui-cnases you maice are necessary and wnxch are not 


9 


15 . 


i-'t:»-xut: XL you snouxa pay casti or cnarge wnat you buy 


13 


16. 


Find stores that have the best bargains 


17 


1 7 


Find out about the quality of what you are buying before you 
buy it 


15 


1 ft 


uecxae wtixcn xtem xs trie best buy, based on unxt prices gxven 
dL Liie score 


17 


1 Q 


tJoCciDxxsn a creaic racing 


10 


20 


Borrow money in the easiest way, if you need to borrow 


14 


21 . 


^e L d per tsundx xoan rrom a oanK, xl you need a loan 


15 


22 . 


'jeL d muLLgdge on a nouse 


12 


23 . 


^xiidiiue t3 uiJie L 11 xn^ ac a score or aeaxer i^xxKe a car, IV, storeoj 


15 


24. 


Get your utilities turned on or off, if you need to 


12 


25 


^^^f- cne execcrxc or pnone company to I ix something if it is 

llw 1_ WiJ L iS.Xllg 


13 


26. 


Liie L x^ii L tvxiiu kj L xnsurance coverage 


14 




Take good care of your belongings or property 


8 


28. 


ndve tsUiuti L 11 xng rxxea usxng cne warrancy 


16 


29. 


Fix things when they break or tear 


16 


30. 


L^euxue Decween sexxxng sometning large yourselr , sucn as a house 
UL v^dL , u L iiavxn^ someone sell iL ror you 


16 


31 . 


r xnu cne rxgnc person to sell sometning tor you 


19 


32. 


Order things you want from a catalog 


21 


33 


Decide between renting or buying things you may not need very 
u j_ L. en 


20 




ixenc an oxrice or a piace co live 


16 


35. 


Recognize false advertising when you see it 


13 


JO. 


iiaice cne ngnc uecisions about buying things tnat are advertised 
Lij iadK.e you wariL- cnem 


16 


37. 


Get help if you have p rob 1 ems with your purchases 


18 


38 


Ljec your money oacK ir Cne item you bougrit is not well made 
or does not work well 


14 




Be able to tell when you are not getting satisfactory service 
(like from doctors, lawvprs mechanics^ p^tr ^ 


1 u 


40. 


Complain about poor service to the righ t person 


16 




28 



3i. 



